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Aa "Same Price Each 
for | or 100 
Each Collection 


Your Own Selection 


You buy only the bulbs you want, and 
pay no more each in buying only a few, 
than if you were buying 100. More im- 
portant still, our price for 100 Bulbs 
same variety, is much less than the usual 
price for 100 similar bulbs. Our Bulbs 
are of the highest quality and the sizes 
ind‘cated. Do not confuse them with 
smaller sizes usually offered. 


SPECIAL CATALOG OFFER 

$1.20 Worth of Bulbs for $1.00 
In order to place in your hands our 32- 
yage Catalog with over 100 colored il- 
fccleudenn we will send you any of the 
following Bulbs to the value of $1.20 for 
only $1.00 postpaid, each named variety, 
separately wrapped and labeled. 

If your order is for more than $1.20 
worth of Bulbs, send remittance for full 
amount of order, and receive not only 
our Catalog, but also EXTRA Bulbs to 
the value of 10% of the amount sent, 
poneee your order is mailed by 
eptember 25th. 

DAFFODILS, Virginia-Grown 
"'Single-Nosed" or ''Heavy-Rounds" 
Cheertulness,. cream clustered, 6c; John 
Evelyn, 4-in. flowers, 10c; King Alfred, 
yellow Trumpet, 7c; Mrs. Krelage, 
white Trumpet, 8c; Lord Wellington, 
mammoth aie Trumpet, 18c; Twink, 

outstanding double, 12c. 


TULIPS — Holland-Grown, 
Top or Largest Size 

GIANT DARWINS—City of Haarlem, 
best red, 6c; Clara Butt, lovely pink, 
4c; La Tulipe Noire, “The Black Tu- 
lip’, 4c; Rev. Ewbank, heliotrope, 4c; 
The Bishop, violet-blue, 6c; Yellow 
Giant, 4c; Zwanenburg, pure white, 4c. 
BREEDERS—Bacchus, violet-blue, 5c; 
Dillenburg. salmon-orange, 4c; Indian 
Chief. coppery-red, 8c; Louis XIV, 
bronze, 5c. 
COTTAGE—FPicotee, white, edged pink, 
4c; Rosabella, rose, 4c; World's air, 
white and rose, 15c. 
LILY-FLOWERING—Mrs. Moon, yel- 
low, 4c; Sirene, cerise-pink, 4c. 
MULTI-FLOWERING—Madame Mot- 
tet, carmine- rose, 8c; Monsieur S. 
Mottet, white, 4c. 
PARROT—Fantasy, most fantastic, 5c; Sun- 
dew, crimson, 4c. 
BOTANICAL—Clusiana, “Candy Stick’, 4c; 
Fosteriana (Red Emperor), 20c; Kaufmanni- 
ana, ‘‘water-lily tulip’, 7c. 





CROCUS—6 named varieties, large, 2c Ea. 

GRAPE HYACINTHS—White or blue, 2c Ea. 

FEATHER HYACINTHS—Odd and _attrac- 
tive, 3c Ea. 

SNOWDROPS—Single, 2c Ea.; Double, 4c Ea. 

IXIAS (Baby Gladiolus)—Large-flowered mix- 
ture, 2c Ea. 

WOOD HYACINTHS—Blue, lilacor wh., 2c Ea, 

BLEEDING HEARTS—3- to 5-eye, 25c Ea.; 
5. to 8-eye, 35c Ea. 

VIRGINIA BLUE BELLS—Large, 20c Ea.; 
io. 2, 15c Ea. 

CAMASSIA ESCULENTA — Striking blue 
spikes, 4c Ea, 

Minimum Order: $1.00. Carrying 

Charges Prepaid East of the Mississippi. 

Order early, so as to have Bulbs in 

good time for planting. 


| TRIANGLE \\// GARDENS | 


Hampton, 21st and Dinwiddie 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





















Burpee’s 10 suiss 


CROCUS 


Choice Bulbs, Speciai Ofter-- 
Blue, purple, white, yel- 100 for ‘] 
low, also striped. ae BIG 
10Bulbs10c;100for$1. 
All you want at this low 26 ai 
rate! Guaranteed to Tuli 
bloom. Order early! eolers nan 
purpec's Fall Bulb QM 22 Giant Tred $3 
Book free -- highest ie, oe 
quality, low prices, 7 man 
to plant freely this 
fall. Write today. 
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Cover Illustration—‘‘Chives.’’ Photograph by Paul Davis. 
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Garden Work for Late September : 











THIS is the most favorable time of the year to reseed bare spots in 
old lawns. 

BACHELOR’S-BUTTON (Centaurea cyanus) seedlings are hardy. 
Seed may be sown now. 

MOST rock garden plants can be moved as successfully in the Fall 
as in the Spring. 

CALLA lilies which have been resting in pots for the Summer should 
be repotted now. 

TULIPS need not be planted for several weeks, but it will be wise 
to place orders at once. 

BLEEDING-HEARTS can be divided safely in the Fall. Separate 
in the same way as peonies. 

IT IS wise to apply liquid manure to hardy chrysanthemums when 
the buds start to show color. 

IF RADISHES are started in coldframes at this time, they will be 
ready for eating before snow comes. 

HYACINTHS and narcissi to be forced may be potted and plunged 
in the cellar or a trench for root making. 

STAKE young trees when they are planted this Autumn so that they 
will not be loosened by the wind during the Winter. 

GLADIOLUS corms should be dug when the leaves turn yellow. It 
is well to cure or ripen them for a few days in the sun. 

-GRAPES do not ripen after being picked. If they are to be stored, 
they must be placed in a dry place with a low temperature. 

PURCHASE ferns and other house plants now so that they may 
become accustomed to house conditions before Winter sets in. 

A PORTABLE coldframe set over Swiss chard and New Zealand 
spinach at the approach of freezing weather will keep them grow- 
ing several weeks longer. 

APPLE and pear trees can be planted successfully in September, but 
in the northern states the planting of stone fruits should not be 
undertaken until Spring. 

POPPY seeds planted now will come up before the end of the season 
but will endure the Winter safely and bloom well next Spring, 
long before Spring-sown plants will be in bud. 
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PEONIES 


“Patricians of the Garden” 
Single, semi-double and double blooms 
in May and June. Colors include white, 
deep purple, shell-pink, vivid scarlet. 
Strong, healthy plants from our fields 
should live for years. 

Better Plants by Farr 
features Tree Peonies (with color pic- 
tures), Hybrid Hemerocallis, Iris, 
Peonies, and other perennials. Write to- 
day for a copy. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Giant- 
Flowering 


PANSIES 


You will be 
amazed at the 
freedom of bloom, 
at the size of the 
flowers, at the 
brilliant colors — 
1 blue, purple, red, 
} bronze, lavender, 
and blends. A 
strain valued for bedding and cutting. 
Plants are ready now for Fall planting. 
Large size, $1.35 per 100 prepaid. 
Seeds supplied at any time. 


New Pansy Booklet 


gives full information. Lovely color pic- 
tures of Pitzonka’s Pansies are shown. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Box H Bristol, Penna. 














For Fall Planting 


Peonies, for best bloom next June, 
plant Cherry Hill fine Peonies 
in September and October. 


Phlox, Mary Louise (introduced 
by us) large heads and flowers 
of waxy white at 50c each, 
$5.00 per dozen. Many others 
in clear pinks and reds. 


Evergreens, planted now will be 
well established before Winter 
and attractive through the 
snowy months. 


A catalog if you wish 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE curious flowers produced by palms are being shown in 

the North for the first time in ‘‘Gardens on Parade,”’ the 
horticultural section of the New York World's Fair. 

The Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
dens of Coconut Grove, Fla., in 
co-operation with the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs, 
made possible this exhibit which 
includes both palm flowers and 
fruits collected by Dr. David Fairchild, who has been assem- 
bling palms from all over the world for many years. Repre- 
sented in this display are palms from China, India, Africa, 
Sandwich Islands, Philippine and Mascarene Islands, Zanzibar, 
and other places. The exhibit has been given a gold medal 
certificate. 

Thirty-nine varieties of palm flowers and fruits are featured 
in this history-making presentation. Some of the clusters of 
coconuts of the dwarf Malay variety, shown in the foreground, 
have from nine to twelve fruits in a cluster weighing more 
than 60 pounds. 

Included, too, are the 100-foot royal palm of the Barbados, 
the Mascarene Island feather palm, the famous coco de mer, 
the Nigerian wine palm, the arching Grugru palm of the West 
Indies, the peach palm of South America and the gingerbread 
palm from Egypt. 

Three French parterre gardens are also subjects of lively 
interest in ‘‘“Gardens on Parade.’’ The parterre is essentially 
French, and technically is a formally composed arrangement 
of areas and lines, related in all its characteristics to a whole 
formal scheme designed on a flat surface, serving much the 
same esthetic purpose as does the pattern of a Persian rug to the 
total composition of a well-decorated room. Bassi Freres, Inc., 
sponsors One parterre garden in the best classical style, while 
the others are exhibited in honor of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture and the Horticultural Society of New 
York. Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, a trustee of the horticultural 
society, donated the plant material for both of these gardens. 
She is a graduate of the Lowthorpe school. 

The focal point of the delightfully informal ‘“‘Garden of 
Today,’’ sponsored by the Long Island Garden Clubs, is an 
apple tree with a bench beneath it, under-planted with laurel. 
A limestone flagging between two white dogwoods leads to a 
little gate with specimen box bushes on either side. Within is 
an oval of lawn, surrounded by an informal border of flower- 
ing trees, shrubs, perennials and annuals. In sharp contrast is 
the “Garden of Tomorrow” which features a modernistic 
design done in the manner of a Picasso abstraction. This ex- 
hibit is sponsored by nine garden clubs in Connecticut and 
New York. 

The “‘Garden of Yesterday,” sponsored by The Herb Gar- 
den, Inc., is a modern knotted herb garden which embodies 
the shape of the trylon. At its broad end the shape of the 
perisphere has been conventionalized, thus incorporating in 
the scheme of the design the theme symbols of the New York 


Garden Clubs at the 
New York World's Fair 


World's Fair of 1939. This garden typifies the broadening 
scope and possibilities of landscaping with herbs. 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden has developed two knot 
gardens and a large bed devoted 
to herbs. The knot gardens are 
patterned after a 16th century 
design by Didymus Montaine 
(Thomas Hill) in ““The Garden- 
er’'s Labyrinth.’’ The installa- 
tion of a knot garden offers possibilities for those who do not 
need herbs in large quantities but who are interested in display- 
ing them in an interesting and attractive manner. Herbs were 
among the first plants grown in gardens. About 75 varieties 
used in perfumery and cooking are displayed. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. C. Sydam Cutting, visitors 
to “Gardens on Parade’ are given the opportunity to study 
the structure of a rock garden under the sponsorship of the 
American Rock Garden Society. The rocks used are a stratified 
limestone found in New Jersey. Long established lichens and 
mosses on these rocks are responsible for their highly decorative 
effect. The water in this garden rises from an unseen source 





Many persons have seen palm blossoms for the first time in “‘Gardens 


on Parade,’’ a section of the New York World’s Fair. 
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and finds a natural course through the middle of the cliffs. An 
overhanging rock ledge provides the spillway into the rocky 
pool, forming a transparent waterfall through which ferns, 
mosses and lichens are seen exactly as they grow in their wild 
state. 

The ‘“‘Wayside Wild Flower Shrine,’’ exhibited by the 
Garden Club of New Jersey, is designed to display local wild- 
flowers which need protection, with a plea to the passerby to 
take an interest in their preservation. 

Six Long Island clubs, members of the Garden Club of 
America, are staging a ‘“‘Woodland Garden.”’ Sight and sound 
are shut off by a border of white pine and red cedar. In this 
garden are the strongly contrasting forms, textures and greens 
of pine, cedar, rhododendron, mountain laurel, andromeda, 
leucothoé, azalea, clethra, hawthorn and a host of other ma- 
terial native to the woods. Viburnums, ferns, bleeding-heart, 
snake-root and spiderwort also add their color. Marcel Le 
Piniec, noted builder of gardens, has co-operated with the 
garden clubs in creating this woodland scene with its old Eng- 
lish thatched cottage that serves as a registry for garden club 
members visiting the fair and as a reference library for amateur 
horticulturists. 

Three pools of varying sizes having an entire length of 175 
feet and a width of 18 feet, comprise the beautiful ‘Water 
Garden” displayed by the New York Botanical Garden. The 
spectacular tropical lilies are now to be seen in beautiful shades 
ranging from pastels to burning crimsons. 


Ruling on Chemical Nutrients 


Plant feeding with chemical nutrient solutions of the type 
developed in experimental hydroponics, the science of soil-less 
growth, cannot be classified as a fertilizing process, even when 
the solutions are applied to soil-grown plants, according to a 
precedential ruling by the Department of Agriculture of the 
State of New Jersey. In making this decision, New Jersey is 
believed to be the first of 44 states with fertilizer laws to give 
official recognition to the relatively new science. 

New Jersey authorities issued the ruling in connection with 
a case involving the Kem Plant Food Corp., manufacturers of 
a complete liquid plant food of this type. The company had 
been ordered to comply with the local fertilizer laws but 
objected on the ground that its product was not a fertilizer, and 
that compliance with the order would prohibit it from doing 
business in the state, and that this prohibition would deprive 
the public of the benefits of more than 25 years of research by 
agricultural experiment stations, universities and private labo- 
ratories that had cost millions of dollars in private and public 
funds. 


Garden Course in New York 


An evening course in gardening designed to meet the re- 
quirements of those interested in factors that affect plant 
growth in New York City and its adjacent suburban area will 
be included in the Fall adult education program of New York 
University. The courses, which will include lectures, clinics 
and demonstrations, will begin September 27 under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Forman T. McLean, formerly supervisor of public 
education at the New York Botanical Garden. The choice of 
seeds and plants, fertilizers, sprays, pruning, training. replace- 
ments, Summer sowings, lawn renovation, weeding, vegetable 
growing, Fall bulbs and rose planting will be discussed. The 
growing of plants in solution cultures, now known as hydro- 
ponics, will also be discussed. 


The American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 5 and 6. Headquarters will be the St. George Hotel, 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, where registration will take place on 
the morning of October 5. This will be followed by a round 
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table discussion led by E. L. D. Seymour, horticultural editor 
of The American Home. Mr. S. R. Tilley of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden will tell about his cultivation of roses. 

There will be a luncheon at the hotel, after which the 
members will proceed to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden for a 
tour of the rose garden and grounds. In the afternoon, a meet- 
ing will be held in the auditorium of the administration build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, with addresses by 
Dr. C. Stuart Gager and Mr. Montague Free. 

The annual dinner will be held at the Hotel St. George at 
7 p.m., with President Kirk as toastmaster and Richardson 
Wright, editor of House and Garden, and Nelson Miller Wells, 
landscape architect, as speakers. The annual business meeting 
will be held at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. After lunch the 
members will make a pilgrimage by busses and cars to gardens 
and nurseries on Long Island. 

October 7 has been designated as American Rose Society day 
at the World’s Fair and the members will gather there at 
11 a.m. for a view of “‘Gardens on Parade,” after which they 
will scatter to see the fair. 


Gladiolus Show at Syracuse 


The Empire State Gladiolus Society Show staged August 
26-28, in the horticultural building at the New York state 
fair in Syracuse, found a record number of entries despite 
severe drought conditions throughout the East. Between 8,000 
and 9,000 blooms were entered by the 150 members of the 
society. Highlighting the show was the granting of the first 
award of merit to a seedling ever given by the society in its 
twelve-year history. The award went to American Com- 
mander, originated by E. C. New of Warsaw, N. Y. The award 
is given only after a seedling has competed successfully for 
three years. The best spike of the show was one of Shirley 
Temple, shown by Phillip Farney of Croghan, N. Y. 

A. N. Fisher of Cortland, N. Y., president, H. E. Hulbert, 
McGraw, N. Y., secretary and A. S. Graham, treasurer, were 
re-elected at the annual meeting of the society. 

More than 60 members and their ladies attended the society's 
annual banquet when cups and awards were made. Exhibitors 
in the show included entries from Baltimore, Md.; Erie, Pa.; 
New Cumberland, Pa.; Bedford, O.; Rochester and Buffalo, 
N. Y., in addition to Central New York. 


Novel Uses for Growth Substances 


Among the interesting uses to which the new synthetic 
growth substances have been put are those to alter the angle 
of branching of young fruit trees and to induce better root 
formation in newly planted trees. In the case of Delicious 
apple trees, some of these materials have been applied to joints 
just above the buds and to the tips of yearling trees, by Dr. 
Verner of Idaho, with the result that the resulting two-year- 
old trees have wide angles and are less likely to break in the 
orchard. 

In Texas, Romberg and Smith have soaked toothpicks in 
growth substances, bored tiny holes in roots of young pecan 
trees, placed the soaked toothpicks in the holes,’ planted the 
trees, and have produced much better roots and better stands 
of pecan trees—hard to transplant at best. 


Special Courses at Lowthorpe 


The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Mass., announces special courses for 
the year 1939-1940. The program of study in each case has 
been designed to meet the needs of garden club members and 
other individuals desiring a greater knowledge of gardens and 
gardening. The courses will be conducted by John A. Parker, 
Molly S. Drysdale, Americo J. Nemiccolo and Agnes Tamm, 
all highly qualified graduates of various important schools. 
The courses will include ‘‘Horticulture,’’ ““Fundamentals of 
Design and Planting,” ‘“‘Design and Planting Design.” 
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Thousands of narcissus bulbs are naturalized on this four-acre tract. 


Naturalizing Narcissi as a Hobby 


The cost is not excessive and the labor required 
need not discourage even the lazy amateur 


from the point of view of both health and interest. To 

go still further, no individual plants have so much to 
offer—to me, at least—as do narcissi. Their permanence is note- 
worthy and the fact that a stock can be worked up from a 
bulb or two of one kind is an important one, especially if that 
kind is expensive. Then, there is a wide difference in the types 
and their varieties, another point in their favor from a col- 
lector’s standpoint. Finally there is their fragrance, delightful 
and different from all other types; and the question of fra- 
grance is, in my mind, one of first-rate importance. 

One can pot narcissi in the Fall and, without the aid of a 
greenhouse or any special knowledge of plant culture, have 
these lovely and delicately scented flowers in the home through- 
out the bleak Winter months. One can start in November with 
the tender polyanthus varieties, such as the paper whites and 
yellow Soleil d’Or, which can easily be had in flower at 
Thanksgiving and in succession up until, and beyond, Christ- 
mas time. These are followed by early hardy sorts, such as 
King Alfred and Golden Spur, which will flower in early 
January. Altogether one can expect a succession of these vari- 
eties until the outdoor blooms appear in April and mid-May, 
when the late poeticus species finish up the season. Thus the 
narcissus lover may have six months in which to enjoy this 
delightful class of plant material. 

After the flowers have been enjoyed indoors, the hardy types 
should be ripened off. This means not cutting or mutilating 
the foliage, and keeping the plants in the light for several 
weeks with careful attention to watering until the foliage turns 
yellow. Then the bulbs may be stored in a cool place until 
Summer comes, at which time they can be planted in the 
garden, where they will flower the following season and begin 
to multiply. Varieties intended for exhibition should be 
planted in nursery rows, with the soil dug deeply and a good 
application of bone meal given. 

Anyone who is fortunate enough to have grass land where 
the grass can be left uncut until July will find the naturalizing 
of narcissi a delightful hobby. 

On a four-acre tract of land near Boston, Mass., I com- 
menced to naturalize narcissi 17 years ago. I have added bulbs 
annually, and now I have many thousands planted in about 
200 varieties. The land is ideally suited to the purpose, 


N* HOBBY compares, in my opinion, with gardening— 


being rolling, with some large ledges and many fine trees. The 
entire lot is surrounded by a rustic stone wall, which helps to 
create a condition of beauty that is attracting many garden 
lovers each season. 

All the bulbs planted since the beginning have multiplied 
and are in a thriving condition. The only attention they get 
is an application of fertilizer every year or so, after the flowers 
have gone by. The rain washes this fertilizer down to the roots 
and I believe this partly accounts for the annual wealth of 
bloom. 

The plantings have been made in irregular drifts, with green 
spaces between them. Named varieties have been used for the 
most part, the white and yellow sotts being alternated. For- 
tunately, the inexpensive kinds are just as effective for natural- 
izing as the newer and larger varieties. 

Below are a few of the varieties that I have used in 
quantity: 

Trumpets—Emperor, Empress 
Incomparabilis—Sir Watkin, Bernardino 
Leedsi—Mrs. Langtry, White Lady 
Barri—Conspicuous, Bonfire 


Poeticus—Horace, Ornatus 
Poetaz—Aspasia, Cheerfulness 


Now that the embargo on foreign-grown narcissi has been 
lifted, the bulbs are cheaper and, I feel sure that daffodils will 
become more popular in this country than ever before. I recom- 
mend growing them, indoors and out, as a fascinating hobby. 


—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Interesting Color Combinations 


DISCOVERED two very pretty color combinations in my 

garden this year. In the shrub border I had a medium sized 
vitex in full bloom, while near it in informal groups voluntary 
plants of Gilia coronopifolia were also in full bloom. The tall 
spikes of dazzling red proved very effective against the soft 
blue of the vitex. 

Another planting that was purely accidental as far as color 
combinations are concerned is composed of dwarf double, deep 
purple larkspurs, arctotis in white with blue shading and 
Lindheimera texana providing soft yellow. The lindheimera 
bears star-shaped flowers about an inch in diameter. 


—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 








A. Woman's Success With Eremuri 


Mrs. Fred Stone tells how she grows 
plants of exceptional size and quality 


HE eremurus (er-e-meu'rus) is one of the most stately of 
“| acer subjects to be grown in the herbaceous border. 

Plants make their appearance very early in the Spring with 
a light green crown about two inches in diameter, which soon 
opens into parallel-veined leaves that protect the forthcoming 
plant. The leaves spread open in the sunlight of the day and 
close at night as if they wish to shield the bud which is sub- 
merged in a fluid that keeps the insects away. 

The flowering stalk grows very rapidly. When it has reached 
about three feet in height the leaves fall back, as if their task 
were finished. By this time the strong fibrous stalk is self- 
supporting and by the middle of May it stands eight feet or 
more on well-established large plants. The tall spikes of pink 
buds, which have slightly darker midribs, are an imposing 
sight in any border, but the true glory is when they burst 
forth in hundreds of star-like open flowers. 

Eremutcus elwest is the first to flower. It has a very strong 
root system and foliage distinctly showing its variety. The 
deep green leaves have a slightly downy covering. Imme- 
diately following it comes E. himalaicus, the creamy white 
flowers of which are very fine in texture and show off well in 
a perennial border. 

Next to bloom is E. elwesi albus, with flowers that are 
white with pink midribs. Before it finishes blooming, E. ro- 

EDiTOR’s NOTE—Mrs. Fred Stone, who, in this article, 
describes the methods by which she grows eremuri, has won a 
wide reputation for her success in the cultivation of these plants. 
She began her work with eremuri about 16 years ago, starting 
with two varieties. Now she has a garden filled with remark- 
able plants tn many varieties and in recent years has kept care- 
ful notes on the behavior of each kind. 





It will be noticed that many of the eremurus plants in Mrs. Stone's 
garden extend far above her head. 


bustus commences blooming in a beautiful light rose shade—a 
very valuable addition to any garden. 

Then there would be a lull with eremuri were it not for the 
Shelford hybrids, of which we now have several named vari- 
eties. Moonlight, a good pale yellow, is very pretty in the mixed 
border; so, too, are Rosalind and White Beauty. 

Next comes the prolific-blooming E. bunget. The leaves of 
this species are gray-green and about 18 inches long. The flower 
appears about the middle of June. The plant grows five feet 
tall and the upper portion of the stem is covered with bright 
yellow flowers. This species combines beautifully with del- 
phiniums and other flowers of the same season. The last to 
come into flower is Isobel, which holds deep salmon-pink 
flowers for a long time. 

During the time that the growth above described is taking 
place a new root system is developing under the surface. Each 
year the old roots are completely absorbed and a new set of 
roots developed. When a plant is left undisturbed, the number 
of rootlets increases, surrounding the crown until it has 
enough root system for two or three or more crowns. 

Plants given the same care will develop different numbers 
of flowering stalks. In a planting made three years ago of large- 
size tubers this last season many had two spikes. Some had 
three spikes and one gave six splendid spikes. So as yet I am 
puzzled to know what is their rate of increase. 

Thus the eremurus is very active during its growing season 
making flowers and stalk. ‘For this reason plants should be 
moved during their dormant season, which is from the first of 
August until the Fall rains have moistened the ground a few 
inches. After the moisture comes they make a Fall feeder root 
growth, which if disturbed may cause an injury or a loss of 
the bloom for the following year. My advice is to plant 
eremuri early in September in a sunny exposure, with good 
drainage. One should cover the crowns barely three inches. 

Since potash is said to be beneficial to eremuri, each Fall I 
mulch with hardwood ashes and plenty of rotted manure so 
that the fleshy roots which are so near the surface may be pro- 
tected in Winter from the cold and in Summer from the heat. 

Eremuri do not need an unusual amount of space. I plant 
lupines, delphiniums, tall irises and oriental poppies as near 
them as I would to any perennial, and they seem to enjoy 
companionship. Since they grow tall, I like the smaller plants 
in front of them. 

My list will vary, of course, according to the locality. I give 
the blooming time in my locality. I use the average height, 
although some may be more and others less: 


VARIETY COLOR TIME HEIGHT 
E. elwesi Delicate pink April 18 9 feet 
E. himalaicus Waxy white May 1 6 feet 
E. elwesi albus White May 8 7 feet 
E. robustus Rose-pink May 14 8 feet 
Shelford hybrids Pink to yellow shades May 25 7 feet 
Moonlight Pale yellow June 4 5 feet 
E. bunget Golden yellow June 10 5 feet 
Isobel Salmon-pink June 16 5 feet 


Corvallis, Ore. —RMrs. Fred Stone. 


Fall Planting of Trees and Shrubs 


Mest ornamental trees may be planted successfully in the 

Fall if they mature their wood early, but trees with soft, 
fleshy roots, like the magnolia and the tulip tree, are most 
safely planted in the Spring. The larches and other trees that 
start into growth very early in the Spring should always be 
set in the Fall. Fall is the best time for planting lilacs. There is 
still time for setting out evergreen trees and shrubs. In fact, 
this work can be done to better advantage now than earlier in 
sections where drought has been severe. Many fruit trees can 
be set out successfully in the Fall, but in the North the planting 
of stone fruits is better left until Spring. 
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HE ‘Roving Gardener’ found the herb festival of the 

Herb Society of America at Hancock, N. H., late in August, 
an excellent foretaste of the display which this society promises 
for the Art Museum in Boston next January. The society needs 
money for the permanent herb garden which it is to plant in 
the Harvard Botanical Garden. I had an avalanche of herb 
impressions including a wreath of box with a bow of sage and 
rosemary. I expect to see many imitations of it in the future. 
I also saw purple basil for the first time and resolved to send 
to Villemorin for seed. I talked with that rarest type of garden 
book salesman, a woman who has read all the garden books 
and can talk intelligently about them. 

Then, as I roamed Mrs. Foster Stearns’ garden, with its 
many vistas and its remote intimate corners, I noted that the 
bees were thick in the herb garden, especially on the borage. 

I met Mrs. Jere Coleman of Cambridge, Mass., and we got 
sentimental over sweet woodruff, which she had known on 
the Rhine and which I had smelt in Danish linen. She told me 
that the Rhine people call it “‘maikraut’’ and gave me the recipe 
for ‘‘maibowle,’’ which is brewed from it. You pour a bottle 
of wine on the woodruff or asperula leaves and let them 
marinate during dinner. Also, you put some sugar in another 
bottle of wine. After dinner you put the two together, intro- 
duce some champagne and wild strawberries and then partake. 
It is, of course, a drink fit for the gods but not for the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, but I was assured the Rhinelanders and 
the Danes thrive on it, just as do the French on the 53 varieties 
of herbs that the Benedictine monks instill into their Benedic- 
tine cordial. It is a secret process and I have never been able to 
find out just what these herbs are, but if you visit the factory 
at Fecamp in France you can get a pretty good idea of what 
herbs are used, as the fields all around the city are full of the 
cultivated kinds that are needed. It was many years ago I saw 
them and hyssop is the only one I remember. 


R. T. V. CLAPP of Windsor Locks, Conn., has sent me 
specimen flower heads of the shrubby plant called 
Leycesteria formosa, which I had never seen before and which 
apparently is not at all common in the trade. As a matter of 
fact, I have been able to find only one nursery which lists it. 
Mr. Clapp writes that the plants come in single stalks, looking 
like rushes, and attain a height of two feet. They have many 
branches near the top from which hang cone-like flower heads. 
The flowers themselves are very small but are surrounded by 
bright red bracts, which are very showy. According to the 
books, this plant is not hardy North of Maryland, but inas- 
much as Mr. Clapp has been able to grow it successfully in 
Connecticut, the books must be wrong. Perhaps other ama- 
teurs will feel like experimenting with this plant but I recom- 
mend it particularly for the South. 


HAVE recently received a letter from a friend in Pennsyl- 

vania, telling me of her pomegranate which she finds is 
extremely satisfactory as a large pot plant. Hers is 25 years old 
and has been blooming generously for years, the crimson flow- 
ers being set off particularly well by the glossy green leaves. 
It is very hardy and free from both insects and diseases. After 
the Autumn frosts have taken off the leaves she stores it in the 
cellar for the Winter. 

It seems to me that this is a plant which should be used 
more widely both in the home and in greenhouses or conserva- 
tories. Pomegranates come in several colors, including white, 
red, yellow and variegated types. There are both single and 
double forms and a dwarf one particularly suited to pot 
culture. 


i TIMES past, Horticulture has published notes from 
various readers telling the failure of these readers to grow 
Narcissus albus plenus odoratus with success. The usual com- 
plaint has been that the buds have blasted before they started 
to open. It is evident, however, that failure with this narcissus 
is not universal, for last Spring I found a long box on my 
desk, which, when opened, revealed many remarkably hand- 
some blooms of this particular variety. IThese blooms were in 
perfect condition and had amazingly long stems. They came 
from Mrs. A. H. Cole of East Norwalk, Conn., and were 
accompanied by a letter, in which the writer expressed the 
belief that such a gift would be the most forceful protest 
against Horticulture’s suggestions that this narcissus be dis- 
carded. 

Mrs. Cole writes that the bulbs grow with great profusion 
on her place. She says, “‘My little birch woods is full of them 
and of Scilla nutans and S. campanulata. There are banks and 
masses of them and whole borders.”’ 

Here is the way Mrs. Cole handles her bulbs: 


The most effective way to plant them is in borders. I carefully prepare our 
ground, which is a sandy, sour soil well adapted to narcissi, to rhododendrons, 
azaleas, laurel, Japanese iris and tulips. I make a furrow, dust it with bone 
meal, and set our bulbs about an inch apart. I think I get quite as good results 
with the second size. The third year they will have thickened up, so that it is 
necessary to divide for best results. If I plant an occasional group as I do in 
my birch woods or along paths, I plant again about an inch apart. 

I plant the bulblets in trenches in the garden, about two inches deep with a 
little space for increase. I do this, also, with my Darwin tulip bulblets and 
have from such a planting very pretty little tulips, nice for the table decora- 
tion, even the first year. The life of a tulip bulb, as, of course, you know, is 
said to be seven years: three of increase, one top size, three in decline. People 
used to talk about their tulips ‘running out.’’ Well, of course, the Holland 
growers’ tulips don’t ‘‘run out.” Neither do mine, although they often decline 
in size because I cannot afford enough bone meal. I have had to find out most 
of these facts for myself. 

One other suggestion has come to me since writing you. I wonder if your 
constituents who suffer from ‘“‘blast’’ pick the faded flowers. If not, it is just 
possible that the bulbs’ energy is exhausted trying to ripen the pod and it is 
unable to bloom satisfactorily the following Spring. 


PLAN for carrying strawberries over Winter in cold stor- 
age, instead of leaving them in the ground, comes to me 
as an entirely new system. I recently read a note about this 
matter in the publication of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, where a correspondent said that he was having excel- 
lent results using the cold storage method. He found that the 
best results were obtained when the plants were kept at 30 
degrees, even when remaining in the storage house for six 
months. He said that stored plants set out on May 21 made 
good growth, while newly dug plants, set out a month earlier 
made a growth which was much less satisfactory. 

I doubt if many amateurs will pursue this plan, but it may 
be worth considering when one is growing particularly tender 
or especially good varieties or when very early plants are needed 
to give fruit for exhibition. 


NEW gadget, which is being offered tennis players and 

others who participate in vigorous sports, ought to be 
just as useful for garden makers, who surely perspire just as 
much. Drybrow sweat pads is the name which has been given 
this product, which is made of fine-pore cellulose sponge ma- 
terial in the form of absorptive pads designed to be worn over 
the forehead and secured by tape bands. The purpose is to 
prevent perspiration from trickling into one’s eyes and blurring 
one’s vision. I understand the pads can be washed clean with 
soap and water and can be sterilized in boiling water without 
affecting the texture or durability of the material. I can re- 
member various occasions on which something of this sort 
would have been most acceptable. 








Have Your All-America Annuals Thrived? 


Amateurs are asked to make reports 
on the season's successes or failures 


gardens selected for that purpose throughout the country. 

At the end of the season, a carefully chosen set of judges 
passes upon the kinds which have made a generally good im- 
pression and decides upon a certain number, which are pre- 
sented to the public as “All-America Selections.’’ It sometimes 
happens that the verdict of the public, after a year’s test, is 
rather different from that of the judges. However, as a rule, 
each series of new subjects brings out at least a few annuals 
of outstanding merit, which soon find their way into the gar- 
dens of amateurs every where. 

The editors of Horticulture would like to know, in order 
that the information may be passed along to their readers, 
what the results have been wherever the present season’s “‘All- 
America Selections’ have been tried. For that reason, a list of 
these annuals is published on this page with a record of the 
awards which were made by the judges and notes as to the 
claims of the originators. 

Another column has been left blank under the heading 


k ACH year hundreds of annual flowers are tested in various 


“Your Score.’’ The editors will be very glad if readers will 
indicate and send to the office of Horticulture in Boston, Mass., 
the names of the various annuals which they have grown and 
the score which they consider that each deserves. A score of 70 
will be considered good, a score of 80 very good and justifying 
a silver medal, a score of 90 or above exceptionally good and 
justifying a gold medal. 


All-America Rose Tests Planned 


N organization to promote All-America rose selections has 
been formed. It is similar in character and purpose to the 
All-America Selections Council. The official test gardens and 
the judges in charge are as follows: Ontario, Calif., J. A. 
Armstrong; Montebello, Calif., Fred H. Howard; Pleasanton, 
Calif., Clarence G. Perkins; Scappoose, Ore., E. Dering; 
Newark,'N. Y., E. S. Boerner; Clifton, N. J., L. C. Bobbink:; 
Riverton, N. J., Jacques L. Legendre; Harrisburg, Pa., R. M. 
Hatton; West Grove, Pa., Robert Pyle; Hartford, Conn., 
E. A. Piester; Mentor, Ohio, Gerard K. Klyn; Lovejoy, Ga., 
D. M. Hastings; Ames, Iowa, Professor E. C. Volz; and 
Tyler, Texas, A. F. Watkins. 





’ 
‘ry 
The morning glory Scarlett O’ Hara. 








COMMITTEE’S YOUR ORIGINATOR’S 
NAME AWARDS SCORE CLAIMS 
Morning glory Gold Medal Is the color a good red? 


SCARLETT O’HARA 


Aster 
EARLY GIANT 


Annual hollyhock 
INDIAN SPRING 


Petunia 
HOLLYWOOD STAR 


Drummond's phlox 
SALMON GLORY 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Silver Medal 


Is the foliage unusual? 
Comment 


Disease resistant? 

Good lavender-blue cut flowers? 
Early blooming? 

Comment 


Blooms five months from seed? 
Beautiful shade of pink? 
Comment 


Lovely deep pink flowers? 
Unusual foliage? 
Comment 


Rich salmon pink? 
Very large florets? 
Comment 


Antirrhinum Bronze Medal Dwarf and bushy? 
GUINEA GOLD Handsome orange blossoms? 
Comment 
Cynoglossum Bronze Medal Flowers bright indigo blue? 
FIRMAMENT Very free-flowering? 
Comment 
Marigold Bronze Medal Lemon-yellow blooms? 
EARLY SUNSHINE Flowers satisfactorily early? 
Comment 
Petunia Bronze Medal Brilliant pink? 
LADYBIRD Compact habit? 
Comment 
Petunia Bronze Medal Good mahogany red? 
VELVET BALL Comment 
Verbena Bronze Medal Good navy blue? 


BLUE SENTINEL 


Cockscomb 
ROYAL VELVET 


Marigold 
GOLDEN GLOW 


Petunia 


APPLE BLOSSOM 


Comment 
Scabiosa Honorable Mention Large lavender-blue flowers? 
BLUE MOON Flowers shaped like beehives 
instead of like pincushions? 
Comment 
Zinnia Honorable Mention Almost white? 
WHITE LIGHT Comment 





Honorable Mention 


Honorable Mention 


Honorable Mention 








Flower heads hold together 
unusually well? 
Comment 


Small comb on each stem? 
Unusually good foliage? 
Comment 


Odorless foliage? 

Flowers resemble rudbeckia called 
Golden Glow? 

Comment 


Very double and frilled? 
Handsome lasting pink? 

















Growing Bulbs in Charcoal 


A plan having certain advantages which 
are explained by the author of this article 


HEN growing bulbs in water for Winter blooming in- 

\X/ doors, hen-sized poultry-grit charcoal has several ad- 

vantages over all other media, even soil in pots. It never 

gets foul, requires watering only at long intervals, gives a better 

opportunity to watch the growth-development and needs of 

watering, is very easy to use, and if properly managed will not 

obstruct the growing roots. Also, it is cheap and easily ob- 

tained. All stores that handle poultry supplies keep it in stock 
or can get it. 

Bulbs can be started as late as the middle of January, if 
still in good condition, although earlier planting is preferred. 
November is the best month. Dishes three inches or more deep 
are preferable to shallow ones, for it 
is difficult to keep the bulbs standing 
up in flat dishes. Metal dishes should 
not be used, because a trace of the 
metal may dissolve in the water and 
metal, is some times poisonous to 
plant life. Iron can be used for pot 
plants since the air in the soil changes 
the iron to rust before it reaches 
the roots. Glazed earthenware dishes 
such as small butter-jars are good but 
glass is best. In it the watering can be 
observed and the roots are beautiful 
as well as interesting. 

The dish should be filled with the 
charcoal up to within a half inch or 
an inch of the top and water poured 
in until the charcoal is floated free 
from the bottom. Then, the charcoal 
and water should be stirred, more 
water being added to replace that ab- 
sorbed by the charcoal, to make sure 
the charcoal is freed of all compact- 
ness. The bulbs are then nested to 
about half their depth in the char- 
coal. A tumbler or a mason jar has 
room for one large bulb. The crock 
in the illustration has four. Water 
should be added to keep the charcoal 
floating until it gets thoroughly 
soaked and settles to the bottom, 
which it will do in a few days. 

When watering, fill with water 
to the top of the charcoal. Watering F 
again will not be necessary so long | 
as there is free water standing in the 
bottom of the dish. It is not usually 
necessary for three or four weeks 
while the bulbs are stored for rooting 
and is usually necessary only once a 
week when the plants are growing 
actively. 

Bulbs are exhausted by forcing 
and paperwhites are best thrown 
away after blooming, but hyacinths 
and hardy narcissi should be kept 
growing until the leaves die down, 
then dried off and planted in the 
ground outdoors in the Fall. If 
nutrient solutions are used instead of 
plain water, the bulbs may, possibly, 
develop as well as if grown outdoors 
and be ready for forcing again the 





Daffodils growing in an earthen crock filled 
with charcoal. 





Muscari bulbs ina jar filled with charcoal and water. 


next Winter, but this I do not know. They cannot be expected 
to be ready for forcing again at the end of a year even when 
grown in soil which, of course, supplies food materials also. 

At the time of potting, except for paperwhites and a few 
other quick bloomers, the buds in the bulbs are very small and 
nowhere near sufficiently mature to open into flowers. If started 
bulbs are kept where it is warm and light, the leaves and buds 
emerge at once and the buds die. Whether the bulb has been 
started or not, the buds are constantly developing in the bulb. 
The bulb uses its scales one after another to maintain its life 
processes at the center. A bulb grown in soil takes up food 
from the soil for its needs, instead of constantly shedding and 
eating its successive skins. Some bulbs, carefully kept, will last 
until next year’s planting time but the smaller and softer bulbs 
will eat themselves up completely, at least all but the dry chaff. 

A bulb kept in good condition 
until January will start quickly and 
give good flowers although not so 
good as if started two or three 
months earlier. All the roots neces- 
sary for charcoal water culture are 
enough to supply to the bulb the 
water it needs for the growth of its 
leaves and flowers. A bulb so han- 
dled, however, is all but completely 
used up, while a bulb started early 
in soil and given an opportunity to 
develop a heavy root-system, will 
be much heavier and firmer when 
ripened off. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 


Carterville, Mo. 


Scilla Spring Beauty 


OW that the scilla Spring Beauty 
is becoming plentiful enough to 
allow all to enjoy it for Winter 
forcing, my experience with it may 
interest others. It is the only scilla of 
my acquaintance that is sufficiently 
showy to justify indoor space. In- 
stead of showing the usual small 
number of flowers Spring Beauty is 
really floriferous. Its stems are much 
taller and the flowers longer ‘lived 
than those of the type. All who have 
forced the latter, which seldom last 
more than a day or two at living- 
room temperature, will appreciate the 
persistence of the improved form. 

In addition to all these extremely 
good points must be added the fact 
that the color of the variety is far 
better for indoor use, because some 
of the harshness has been replaced by 
a rosy glow. It is very misleading, 
though, to speak of forcing scillas, 
for they do not take kindly to high 
temperatures. They should be grown 
very cool after they have gone 
through the usual rooting process, 
but may be given fairly brisk heat 
when the flower color commences to 


show. 
—C, W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 
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To Colorado* 


Colorado, Land of Space! 
Mountain wrinkles ’cross your face, 
Air like bubbling-clear champagne, 
Sunlight gilding peak and plain, 
Purple shadows playing tag 
Over mesa, gorge and crag, 
Drifting lazily at last, 
From the Present to the Past— 
We, who leave your friendly door, 
Like Lot’s wife, look back for more! 
—NMrs. Edward H. McKeon. 





*Tribute to Colorado as host to the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs at the annual meeting in Colorado Springs. 


Termites Now Invade Gardens 


ARDEN lovers who read about the damage done to 
wooden buildings by termites should cast anxious glances 
at certain plants in their gardens, for the pests are doing much 
damage there. If the geranium leaves turn yellow, and the stalk 
is brownish and soft, dig up the plant and you may find that 
the central woody fibre has been eaten out. Termites may still 
be in the stalk—fat white ‘‘ants’” about a quarter of an inch 
long. The first time I found them, not knowing what else to 
do, I poured a kettle of boiling water in the hole from which 
I had dug the geranium. This killed many of the pests, but if 
the soil is infested with them, it is like Mrs. Partington and her 
broom, trying to sweep back the ocean. 

This Spring, when I planted my geraniums, I put half a 
cup of Naptocide under each plant, thinking that no self- 
respecting bug would endure such a combination of camphor, 
carbolic, tobacco and naphthalene. Termites apparently have 
no sense of smell, but like Eugene Field, love red, for every 
single red geranium was destroyed. Snowdrop, a single white, 
planted among the reds, was invariably passed over, the plants 
growing and blooming well. Dryden, single red and white, 
and Commandant Ott, single magenta and white were un- 
touched, but Mrs. H. Cannell, single salmon pink, was de- 
stroyed. Dr. Depres, double rose pink, was untouched and 
none of the scented varieties were disturbed. 

Last year, the woody-stemmed succulents, such as echeverias, 
Byrnesia weinbergi, and some of the sedums, suffered. The 
heavy-headed echeverias collapsed. I, then, cut off the tips, 
and making sure no termites were concealed in them, I rooted 
them in moist sand. These plants should be kept in pots, in a 
stand, out of termite reach. 

This year the pests have attacked the sempervivums, show- 
ing decided preference for the choice red varieties. Again, the 
stem is eaten hollow, the center falls out and the leaves drop. 
Shrubs, such as caryopteris and syringa, nearby, were not 
touched. 

The termites swarm, like bees, in early Summer. In late 
May the first swarm, with large silvery wings, issued on a 
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sunny morning from the edge of a cement platform. Seizing 
the kerosene can, I quickly destroyed them before they could 
get into the air. Then followed a week of rain—and peace. 
But the first sunny day, out came another swarm from the 
cement platform, close beside the first nest. Again the kerosene 
can made an end of it, but before I had quite finished, another 
swarm issued from the base of wooden steps nearby. This time 
I used the hose and drowned them. Almost instantly I saw a 
swarm in the air, issuing from the rock garden, and in quick 
succession seven more swarms came from under various rocks. 

An hour’s hard work with the hose followed, turning it 
first on the crawling millions on the ground, then on those in 
the air. The water ruined their gauzy wings, and its force 
blasted them into the gravel. When the battle was over, the 
ground was silvery with them, and the birds came to the feast. 
After they had gorged themselves, the big black ants cleaned 
up the crumbs, and for days afterwards, a glint of moving 
silver showed a black ant staggering home carrying the wings 
of a termite for food. 

An appeal for help to the county agricultural school brought 
inspectors, who warned that a battle awaited, and suggested 
the use of carbon bisulphide. They made these recommenda- 
tions, which I pass on: Make small holes, eight or ten inches 
deep and six to eight inches apart, in the infested areas. Pour 
a tablespoonful of the liquid into each hole, sealing it at once 
with moist soil. The gas will penetrate the soil and kill the 
termites. A few days later, search the soil and repeat if neces- 
sary. Termites nest in wood, usually in the basal timbers of 
buildings, but travel far into the soil for water. Locate the nests 
if possible and use the gas freely, but carefully, since it is highly 
inflammable. For this purpose the chemically pure grade is not 
necessary. The common, less expensive grade will serve the 
purpose quite as well. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


EDITOR’s NOTE—Termites are primarily wood infesting 
insects and their attacks on geraniums and other plants with 
fleshy stems are entirely secondary. When plants are infested, 
one may be certain that infested wood is nearby. In Mrs. 
Buxton’s garden it appears that the cement platform was sup- 
ported by wooden posts or that parts of the wooden forms used 
in making the platform were left in the ground and are now 
the source of infestation. 





Cicada Killers or Lawn Diggers 


i IS reported by the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
New Haven, Conn., that many persons are complaining of 
holes and heaps of sand disfiguring their lawns. The offending 
insect is described as the cicada killer, abundant this season and 
quite harmless except for its habit of digging in banks and 
lawns. 

Cicada killers are large wasps that prey upon the cicada or 
locust. They are solitary diggers, working rapidly until they 
have excavated a neat hole, leaving a double handful of sand 
piled up about the opening. The killer digs down a distance of 
from six to eight inches, making a chamber from which several 
galleries branch. 

The next step is to obtain food for the young. The killer 
goes out hunting cicadas. Found, he stings the prey, paralyzing 
it, and maneuvers it back to the nest. Since the cicada is heavier 
than the killer, it cannot be carried during flight. The killer 
drags it to a high point, lifts it and glides downward. 

A cicada is placed in each chamber with an egg of the killer. 
It remains preserved in a state of suspended animation for a 
long time, so that the larva is assured a supply of meat until 
it has developed. The new generation of cicada killers emerges 
from the ground the following Spring. 

The usual method of control in lawns is to block up the 
holes with a stone, or, when one knows the killer is at home, 
to pour hot water into the hole. 











Dry Walls and Plants To Use in Them 


If the walls are properly made, they will 
provide space for many hardy perennials 


ALLS bring seclusion to a garden. Planted walls pro- 
vide added pleasure with brilliance of bloom and soft 


fragrance, and as a branch of rock gardening, give the 
enthusiastic specialist an opportunity to try many plants, the 
delicate beauty of which is easily obscured in some corner of a 
large rock garden. Planted near the top of a wall garden, these 
gems are nearer the eye and, if carefully placed, will not be 
hidden by larger plants. 

In addition to forming enclosures for the garden, there are 
retaining walls of various kinds which may be planted, often 
where garden space is limited, making additional space avail- 
able for plants. Gardens on a hillside or on different levels may 
be made more interesting by the use of such a planted retaining 
wall. 

Stone walls already in existence may be filled with soil and 
planted, but it is better to fill the space while building, soaking 
down the soil to avoid air pockets where roots of plants would 
dry up and wither. 

Wherever the wall is located, it is necessary to make a plan 
before planting or before building. The texture, color and type 
of stone chosen should be considered for its effect in the final 
picture. Also, in the designing of the planting plan, the color 
and texture of the foliage of the plants, as well as their flower 
color, habit of growth and time of bloom, should be noted. 
Then the final result will be artistic, with interesting contrast 
between stones and plants. 

When constructing a new wall, one must remember that it 
should be sturdy and allow run-off for water. The face of the 
wall should slope inwards slightly so that the width at the top 
will be somewhat narrower than at the base, the amount of 
difference depending on the height of the wall. When the 
stones are being laid, they should be placed so that they slant 
downwards slightly, permitting the water to run into the soil 
at the back of the wall. If ordinary garden soil is to be used, 
the addition of lime is advised. Small stone chips or gravel and 
sand mixed should be added to keep the soil from packing too 
tightly. One should be sure that all cracks are well filled with 
the soil mixture. 

There are two schools of thought about when to plant— 
some say “plant as you build.’”” Others have had good results 
from planting after the construction has been finished. If you 
plant at the time you are building the wall, full-grown plants 
may be used, provided their roots are well soaked in water 
before being placed in the soil. One should spread the roots out 


well and cover them carefully with moist earth before placing 
the next stone. If you plant after the wall is finished, it is 
better to use rooted cuttings and young offsets as they can 
establish themselves more easily. Seedlings may be used but 
generally seed or full-grown plants will not be successful if 
attempted in a completed wall. 

In the choosing of plants one should remember that they 
must be those which will endure ‘‘dry’’ conditions. If a special 
water pipe has been set in the soil at the back of the wall, a 
larger selection may be tried, and if the wall is shaded the 
plants used will differ from those suggested here. If the wall 
has been built against the side of a banking, the moisture in 
the soil will be more evenly distributed and the plants will fare 
better than if the wall is in direct sun. The English solve this 
problem often by building two walls back to back with a 
good soil fill in the center. However, we shall consider here 
mainly plants that will succeed in a sunny location. 

Probably the most commonly used plant for the wall garden 
is snow-in-Summer, Cerastium tomentosum. White flowers in 
early Summer cover the plant and its grayish, woolly foliage 
is attractive the year round. It spreads rapidly and must be 
placed where it will not obscure smaller plants. Alyssum saxa- 
tile compactum blooms at about the same time as the cerastium. 
Its bright yellow flowers well deserve the common name of 
basket-of-gold. All types of arabis are good, but especially to 
be desired is Arabis aubretioides, which forms dense little tufts 
and is dotted with small purple flowers. There are many named 
hybrid forms of the true Aubrieta deltoidea which will be 
successful, although they thrive better in semi-shade. Blooming 
with these early-flowering groups is /beris sempervirens, the 
perennial candytuft, with compact heads of white flowers. 
I. gibraltarica is another perennial evergreen candytuft with 
lilac or light purple heads of flowers. These plants all form 
good-sized clumps in time and should not be permitted to 
spread too far. 

There are many pinks which may be used, especially on the 
top or near the ends of the wall, where they can fall over and 
crawl to their hearts’ content, sending their brightly-colored 
flowers up towards the sun. Dianthus plumarius in variety 
forms dense mats of gray foliage. D. cesius, the wild cheddar 
pink from England, is straggling in growth but beautiful in 
its profusion of fringed pink flowers, which continue all 
Summer. D. deltoides also forms nice mats in the wall. It has 
red or pink flowers and there is a white-flowered form with a 
crimson eye. The crinkling gray foliage of Nepeta mussini 
forms mats that are an excellent foil to the linear foliage of the 
pinks, and its tiny blue mint-like flowers add a delightfully 
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Two views of the wall garden on the estate of William Ellery in Chestnut Hill, Mass. The late Harold Hill Blossom was the landscape architect. 
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different effect among the reds and pinks of the dianthus. Wall- 
flowers (varieties of Cheiranthus cheiri) are often used with 
these plants, but are too tall in growth for most locations and 
are not reliably hardy. 

Many of the plants mentioned may be used on the top of the 
wall as well as on the sides. There, also, the blue flax, Linum 
perenne, will be at home. On the top of the wall or on the side 
Gypsophila repens will be appropriate, as well as G. ceras- 
tioides, which is a downy, creeping baby’s-breath. To add a 
dash of color here and there Phlox subulata in its pink or 
lavender form will provide interest. The variety Vivid, a 
bright red, is one of the best of the newer forms of this creeping 
ground phlox. The low P. amena may also be used, and 
P. divaricata, the native blue phlox, where a slightly taller 
habit of growth is not out of place. 

The mossy group of the saxifrages is especially good for 
forming tufts of foliage which will be followed by spikes of 
flowers. The kabschia group of saxifrages should be given 
leaf mold and a gritty soil in an appropriate crevice. Andro- 
saces will be happy in the wall garden because the crowns will 
be dry, an important point in the case of many of these tufted 
plants. 

In the cracks and crannies there will be room for some of the 
prostrate and low-growing veronicas. Veronica filiformis is 





A new lily from China which grows eight feet tall. 


adapted to such a situation as are also V. repens and V. pros- 
trata (considered botanically as a variety of V. teucritum). 

Among the more recent introductions and to provide late- 
Summer bloom the dwarf asters are excellent. Among the better 
varieties, try Countess of Dudley, Lady Maddox, Niobe or 
Victor. These compact plants will bring pleasure when other 
flowers have gone by. 

There are a number of plants which may be had to pro- 
vide green foliage throughout the Winter. The bear-berry, 
Arctostaphylos uva-urst, will take hold readily if started from 
small pot-grown plants, and its red berries will shine forth 
in the Fall, when other plants have lost their appeal. Heathers 
are lovely always: the woody stems of broom (cytisus and 
genista) provide interest in the Winter and bright yellow pea- 
like flowers in the early Summer. A few prostrate needle ever- 
greens will add color to the Winter wall garden. Juniperus 
hibernica prostrata is very low growing and its gray-green 
needles give a touch of color all the year; also J. hibernica 
procumbens, the low-growing Japanese variety, and for a 
grayish blue effect, J. sabina prostrata. 

Herbs have not been mentioned yet, but there are many 
which are useful in a wall garden, providing difference in tex- 
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ture of foliage as well as fragrance. Thymus serpyllum and its 
varieties, white flowered, crimson flowered, with variegated 
leaves, with yellow leaves, and with lemon-scented leaves, are 
recommended. 

For choice corners one may try some of the sempervivums 
or hens-and-chickens. In similar corners one may use the 
sedums. Sedum acre, S. sexangulare and S. brevifolium are easy 
for beginners. 

All these plants are suitable for the dry wall in a sunny 
location. Where there is partial shade and more moisture the 
choice is much wider. 

—Elizabeth T. Blossom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Tall-Growing Lily From China 


HE wonderful lily classified as Lilium leucanthum chloras- 

ter by the late Dr. Griffith, is now considered as a new 
species, L. centifolium. The discovery of this lily is attributed 
to Reginald Farrer, the English collector and rock garden 
enthusiast. 

The seeds from which my plants came were sent to this 
country from China by a missionary and were raised by the 
writer's great aunt. It has thrived in our climate and every year 
increases in size, number of plants and flowers. 
Here this lily reaches a height of eight feet and 
has as many as 25 beautiful, large, trumpet- 
shaped white flowers, that are flushed golden 
yellow within, and brown and green on the 
backs of the petals and sepals. It flowers a little 
later than L. regale and has finer foliage. 

It requires a mixture of clay, sand and leaf 
mold. It is well to give it a ground cover to 
protect the young shoots from damage by frost. 
The plants in the accompanying illustration are 
planted among peonies, the tops of which are 
seen at the bottom of the picture. 

—T.N. Webb. 
Durham, N. C. 


Salt Water's Effect on Plants 


URING the hurricane of 1938 my peren- 
nial border was covered for four hours 
with two feet of salt water and was then left 
with a superposed layer of six inches of gravel. 
I am writing to tell what happened to the 
border. , 

Canterbury bells, cerastiums, coreopsis, del- 
phiniums, gaillardias, lupines, mullein pinks, phlox, and sweet 
Williams were completely destroyed. Outside the border, black- 
berries and barberries—with few exceptions—did not survive. 

Altheas, weigelas and yuccas were killed back to the ground 
but have all sent up new growth. Achilleas, hollyhocks and 
irises did not bloom this year, but are recovering. 

The annuals which normally seed themselves never did so 
well—ageratums, calliopsis, feverfews, nicotianas, petunias, 
portulacas, and Shirley poppies. 

Among the perennials and shrubs not harmed in any way 
are specimens of hemerocallis, hibiscus, mint, peony, platy- 
codon, rambler rose, Sedum spectabile, the spirea Anthony 
Waterer, and tiger lily. The rambler rose deserves special 
mention because it appears to have been greatly improved by 
the salt water inundation. 

The hurricane also did a bit of sowing of its own. It brought 
tomato seeds from parts unknown and this Spring ten husky 
tomato plants came up where none had ever grown before. 
Most of the weeds in the border were exterminated but against 
this good deed the hurricane must be indicted for a widespread 
broadcast of ragweed. 


South Dartmouth, Mass. —Ralph G. Hudson. 
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The Feeding of Water Lilies 


EAR EDITOR—Permit me to comment on the article on 
Page 350 of Horticulture for August 15, dealing with 
the care of water gardens in late Summer, by saying that water 
lilies can easily be fed by wrapping up the required amount 
of fertilizer in a piece of paper or coarse cheese-cloth and push- 
ing it quickly into the soil in which the lilies are growing. If 
the roots are badly matted, it may be necessary to open the 
place with a stick or trowel. I think if one is going to use a 
commercial fertilizer, the choice should certainly be one espe- 
cially prepared for aquatic plants. 
—Charles L. Tricker. 
Saddle River, N. J. 


Uses Wire to Support Plants 


EAR EDITOR—I have been advised by a friend to write 

you concerning a little gardening scheme I have. It is so 

simple that I can scarcely believe no one else has thought of it 
and, yet, I have never seen or heard of anyone else doing it. 

In Montreal we have a great deal of wind and sudden rain 
storms which are devastating to our gardens, so I devised the 
plan of putting chicken wire horizontally across some of my 
plants at different heights, according to the height of the plant. 
For instance, for cosmos I put it across about two feet from the 
ground and let them grow through it; for golden glow about 
three feet, and support the wire on staves thrust into the 
ground. With me, it has worked wonderfully well and during 
the entire Summer I have never had one plant broken, whereas 
plants that were unsupported have been laid flat on the ground. 
For large plants the holes must be enlarged so the leaves will 
not be injured or the growth retarded. 

—Elsa May. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Buxom But Not Too Buxom 


EAR EDITOR-—-There are mainly two kinds of flower 

arrangements: the full, rather lavish compositions, now 
called “‘buxom bouquets,’ and line compositions or “‘artistic 
arrangements.’ I should like to protest against the use of the 
name “‘artistic arrangement’’ for any one style, as all flower 
arrangements should be artistic, whether they have three flow- 
ers or 30. Line arrangements are taken from the Japanese and 
this is where we are likely to get into trouble. All Japanese 
arrangements are symbolical and have years of religious and 
historical development behind them. The placing of every 
flower and every twig has a meaning and the whole, when 
finished, tells a complete story. It is futile for us to try to 
reproduce these arrangements, using different material, but 
expecting to get something beautiful. The result will probably 
be one of the arrangements we so often hear called ‘‘arty”’ 
and I am afraid the tone of scorn is well deserved by the 
stringy, pointless compositions which result from this kind of 
copying. There is much to be learned of line and rhythm by 
studying Japanese arrangements but ““‘buxom bouquets’’ can 
and should have line, rhythm, and color harmony, too. 

At the last meeting of the Broadmoor Garden Club of 
Colorado Springs we discussed this subject and voted on two 
groups of three arrangements each, three ““‘buxom bouquets’”’ 
and three “artistic arrangements.”” The “‘artistic arrange- 
ments,’’ which were slightly buxom, won over the out-and- 
out “buxom bouquets,” 40 to 21. 

—Hazel N. Abbot. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 


i EDITOR—Since I believe in passing on helpful 
ideas, I want to mention that I have tried calcium nitrate 
for keeping cut flowers fresh and found it to be as represented. 
Weak-stemmed flowers take on new life and all flowers keep 
fresh a third longer. 

The treatment—two per cent of the nitrate to whatever 
amount of water is used—produces excellent results, especially 
with irises and tulips that are often notably disappointing. 
If the cut flowers are sunk to their blooms in the solution 
and kept in the dark for a few hours the results are surprisingly 
effective. 

In any case, the treatment will not hurt cut flowers. For 
deep containers that hold many flowers the amount to use is 
two ounces of calcium nitrate to five gallons of water. This 
substance has long been in use in Europe to help weak tulip 
stems. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Tex. 


Choosing a Favorite Plant 
ir EDITOR—I have a conviction that knowledge in 


horticulture would advance faster if gardeners would pick 
a favorite plant and concentrate on it. With catalogues offering 
two thousand kinds of flowers, most of us are so busy trying 
new things that we do not get to know the plants we like best. 

Some years ago I picked the eastern wild columbine for my 
favorite flower. When questions about plants occurred to me 
I wrote them down in a book and tried to link them in some 
way with the columbine. The questions have gotten way out of 
hand. My notebook is full. 

From the point of view of the gardener who sets out to 
master one species, the number of facts that appear to be 
known about most garden plants could be put in one’s eye. 
Growing a little of everything is a good way to learn garden- 
ing, but I believe the gardener who sticks to one species and 
learns its capacity is choosing the right way to get insight into 
plants. 

—J. Ingold. 
Hilbert, Wis. 


Still More Nuisance Plants 


EAR EDITOR— The article entitled ‘Nuisance Plants’’ 
in the July 1 number of Horticulture interested me 
greatly. I, too, have many nuisance plants in my garden, but 
they are different from those mentioned. Sedum sarmentosum 
is the worst. If given the opportunity it would completely 
cover everything, and although I think I have it entirely 
segregated in a rock crevice, pieces break off and root else- 
where to start fresh trouble. 

The passion vine is another terror to me. A friend of mine 
and I nursed one in the house over a Winter, and then planted 
it out. Now we cannot eradicate it, because of its underground 
runners. New plants appear eight and ten feet from where the 
orginal one was, and it seems impossible to grub it all out. 

The blue eupatorium is another pest in my garden; it comes 
up through all my other plants. When I try to pull it up it 
breaks off at the ground level and appears in a few days with 
three or four branches instead of the one. 

Another plant I have a great deal of trouble with is plum- 
bago. It is pretty, if one can curb it, but it, too, runs in devious 
ways. 

—Mrs. Roger L. Lyon. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Fk all Planting’s Here! 


And it is preferred by many to Spring planting. We offer 
some really surprising bargains this Fall — hundreds of 
evergreens, trees and shrubs to select. Some are scarce 
and will be sold out by Spring. 


Small Evergreens 
(100) 
White Spruce, 8” XX ..... $8.00 


Blue Spruce, 18” XXX ....35.06 
Austrian Pine, 10” XX ....15.00 
Mod Fine, 12" AX... 008 12.00 
Douglas Fir, 8” XX ....... 19.00 
Hemlock, 12” XX ......... 22.00 
Upright Yew, 10” X ....... 35.00 
Small Trees 

White Dogwood, 12” ...... 8.00 
18” X ....33.00 
Met TR, an o's veccecces 6.00 
fear 30.00 

Maple (Red and Sugar) 
4 to 6 feet, heavy ........ 45.00 
18 to 24 inch, light ....... 7.00 


Spring Bulbs 
Tulips—65 named kinds, includ- 
ing the best—all bulbs Top size 
(12 centimeter), not “firsts”, or 
“Mammoth”, but the very larg- 
est Dutch Tulips there are on 
the market. Price: $4.50 per 100 





Native Mountain Laurel 
and Rhododendrons 


A special grade 12 inch, small 

ball, collected carefully. Express 

about $6 per 100 extra. 

R. Maximum __R. Carolina 

Kalmia Lat. R. Catawbiense 
$7.00 for 25 $8.00 for 25 


New Low Prices on the 
Huge Hybrid Blueberries! 
2-year 12-inch .... $12.50 for 25 
3-year 18-inch .... 16.25 for 25 


(Offered in Rubel, Rancocas, Concord, 
Jersey and Oabot.) 





Our Autumn Catalog 


gladly mailed on request. 
You will find, quality con- 
sidered, you can buy cheaper 
and safer from us. 


New Grafted Nut Trees, 
Espalier Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Novelty Fruits, etc. 











Scores of scarce and unusual shrubs, trees and evergreens 
at Bargain Prices. Get the Catalog. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


Established 1878 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 




















Dutch bulbs are all here of grand quality 


Never were bulbs of finer quality and they are here earlier than 
usual. We have a very large stock of the best of the old favorites 
as well as newer varieties and included are a number of rare and 
interesting ones not offered in other lists. All bulbs are of the 
highest quality. A visit here and inspection will convince you of 
this. Catalogues sent free on application. Here are a few special 


offerings: 
Doz. 100 1000 
DARWIN TULIPS—Fine mixture ......... $.50 $4.00 $35.00 
“ 7 Superfine mixture .... .75 5.50 50.00 
° Good second size ..... 40 3.00 25.00 
’ ye in 10 named vars. ..... 4.50 40.00 
5 - in 10 named vars., extra choice 6.00 55.00 
BREEDER TULIPS—Choice mixed ........ .60 4.50 42.50 
COTTAGE TULIPS—Choice mixed ........ 50 4.00 37.50 
TRIUMPH TULIPS—Choice mixed ........ 55 4.00 37.50 
MENDEL TULIPS—Choice mixed ......... .60 4.00 37.50 
SINGLE EARLY—Choice mixed ........... 50 4.00 37.50 


We have 185 vars. of Tulips including a fine selection of 
Rock Garden species. 


NARCISSUS—Fine mixed for naturalizing, 


oi types ...... 
Superfine mixed, naturalizing, alltypes_ .75 5.00 
Good flowering, second sized, all types .40 3.00 


Paperwhite, extra large 


BE GPE 6 vavvcceeannsss 


si vip bie eiaiaams $.50 $4.00 $35.00 
45.00 
25.00 
peueeeubes ts .60 4.00 35.00 
sina gies k-3 75 6.00 55.00 


We have 175 vars. of Narcissi including 30 for the Rock Garden 


Liliums 


MADONNA LILIES—English, Dutch, North of France and Home 


Grown of grand quality. 


Numerous other varieties are also ready now. 
AMARYLLIS HALLI (hardy)—Plant these now 


.75 cents each $9.00 per doz. 


We have numerous varieties of the best Hybrid and older varie- 
ties of Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris and other hardy Perennials. 


CHRISTMAS and LENTEN ROSES in several varieties. Now is 


Clie Cire CO PUNME coc ons cece 


‘detohdnsaaare $1.00 each $10.00 doz. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 FRONT STREET 
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Daylilies in the “Pastel’’ Shades 


UT a few years ago the pinard yellow and yellow- 
orange of the color chart marked the limits of color vari- 
ation except for Hemerocallis fulva and its varieties with 
shades of carmine in flush or halo. Today, in the Summer- 
flowering varieties, at least, we may find the depth of a slightly 
violet-red, the brilliance of true orange (chrome), the charm 
of salmon and orange-buff, of flesh and coral and old rose, 
sometimes almost uniform in selfing, sometimes flushed on a 
ground of palest yellow. Tomorrow, who knows what rose- 
pinks and truer purples, even creams may not appear and al- 
ready we can begin to consider new color schemes for our 
perennial garden, especially during what Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leonard Strang used to call the “July slump.’’ Perennials 
comparable in hue are rare at any season, almost unknown at 
many. There is an occasional gaillardia or lychnis, a sweet 
William perhaps, many chrysanthemums and the Nankeen lily 
but none are so showy or easy to grow as to deserve much space 
in the average, all-too-neglected garden. 

The palest of yellows, old or new, should be included in 
our ‘‘pastel’’ but the greenish yellow of H. citrina is much 
less harmonious than the orange-buff of Marcus or the evenly 
washed coral-pink of Pink Lustre. The mellow orange of 
Mikado with its halo of darker tone may just be included for 
its softness, but the real novelty of Moonray (a slightly orange 
yellow of palest tint, with a clean cut semi-halo of Pompeian 
red) really belongs in the pastels. H. fulva rosea is the pink- 
est (old rose) perhaps but Peach Blow, Linda, Sunrise, 
Heather Rose, Cinnabar, Crystal Pink, Serenade, Pink Lass, 
and the 1939 introductions Colleen and Dolly Varden all be- 
long to this group. At present these range in price from one to 
ten dollars but they are apparently as vigorous as the old lemon 
lily and with few exceptions will be much cheaper in a few 
years. 

As with most pastels, distance does not lend enchantment. 
We like to study their tints at leisure and as with the old day- 
lilies they endure shade quite happily, which is an added joy in 
the Summer garden. Few, if any, fade perceptibly or at all un- 
pleasantly in the hottest sun. I find them especially lovely with 
ferns and thalictrums, with an occasional plantain lily for 
foliage foil. I like them here and there against house or wall or 
evergreen; in fact all the hemerocallis gain in effect against 
something so that the light-following flowers look towards 
the observer. 


Groton, Mass. —R. S. Sturtevant. 


Late-Flowering Species Roses 


ROM others who admire the “‘natural’’ roses I should be 
glad to hear of those blooming late—after Rosa setigera is 
through with its fine pink blooms. At ‘‘Breeze Hill” a pleasing 
successor is R. soulieana, giving us white flowers a bit larger 
than those of R. wichuratana, which hold yet longer. The first 
named makes a tall shrub, and it was in Dr. Van Fleet’s hands 
for hybridization at the time of his death. He had crossed it 
with R. wichuraiana, and the hybrid was good, but passed out 
at ‘Breeze Hill.” 

But I am especially admiring as the latest the blooms on a 
fine plant of R. microphylla alba odorata, which came to me 
five years ago from that apostle of old roses, Mrs. Keays. It is 
a pleasing double folded-in flower of creamy white, tending to 
“ball,” but exhaling abundantly a delightful magnolia-like 
fragrance. Lovely in itself it also carried me back more than 60 
years to remembrance of a long-bearded gardener who worked 
for my father, and who brought this fragrant once-bloomer, 
together with its pink form, to the first garden I ever knew. 
Bailey attaches it to R. roxburghi and credits it to Japan. It 
seems to me entirely worth while for its fragrance as well as for 
its late-blooming habit. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland 
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Strange Meat-Eating Plants 


r THERE were never any repetition about plants, there 
would be many flower lovers who would never read about 
worthwhile things. There are old plants that deserve to be 
better known which is why I write of my plant oddities. 

The first is not only fascinating to watch day after day 
but is a really interesting study because of its being a meat eater. 
This strange habit makes up for its ugliness, for it is ugly and, 
yet, charming in many ways. The diet of the plant is generally 
insects—ants, gnats and flies—and when these are shut away 
I feed it tiny pieces of fresh steak that are as greedily taken 
in the funnel-shaped stalk as any animal would eat it. 

Inside this hollow stalk are thousands of inverted hairs that 
point downward and once an insect is lured inside by the 
honey glands it never gets away, is soon digested and the stalk 
is ready for more. 

This darlingtonia or cobra ‘‘orchid’’ is not difficult to care 
for in the Winter window garden and elicits comment from 
everyone who sees it. I grow it in sand and leafmold which 
seems well-suited to its needs. It is a perennial and will live 
year after year, or it will grow out of doors in shade—if well 
watered. 

The beefsteak given it is about the size of half a garden pea 
and should always be very fresh and fed twice a week. Keeping 
it near other flowers insures flies or gnats in necessary quantity 
for it. The hooded top has won for it the name of cobra 
“orchid.” It has no regular leaves, and two red and green 
appendages hang from the hood like long whiskers. This is 
really a bog plant and in its natural habitat its purple-leaved 
bloom is deep and full of charm. 

Another carnivorous bog plant that may be used in the 
window garden is Dionea muscipula, often called venus fly- 
trap. The leaves are covered with sensitive hairs and a kind of 
honey that attracts insects but the moment they alight the leaf 
folds up and remains so until the little prisoner is digested by a 
fluid emanating from the leaf glands. 

The flowers are white, large-sized and very attractive, as 
they are carried in terminal clusters on swaying stems. This 
plant should have plenty of moisture and be planted in sand 
and peat, although I have seen it growing in a nest of sphag- 
num moss and liking it. The dionea gains its nourishment en- 
tirely from its meat diet since the roots act merely as anchors 
to steady the tall stalk. 

Still another variety of meat eater in the plant world is 
Drosera filiformis or sundew, a charming bog plant with star- 
like pink flowers and its sister plant, D. intermedia, broad- 
leaved sundew, that also has pink blossoms and leaf-catching 
hairs to snare insects. Both may be grown in the window to 
create interest. 


Katy, Texas. —Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
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THE GRASS GROWS GREENER 





LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Bring Spring greenness back to your lawn with Kem! 
Give new grass and Fall transplantings a headstart against 
Winter! Fortify them with Kem—the staff of plant life. 
A perfect, complete food, Kem supplies all necessary ele- 
ments——not hit-or-miss as Nature does, but scientifically. 
Plants absorb it immediately, with quick and amazing 
results. Kem produces showy plants in soil or sand or 
water. Foliage is luxuriant, fruits plump and delicious, 
vegetables better flavored, flowers profuse, magnificent. 


Odorless, harmless, economical. Pleasant to use—no 
mixing of chemicals. Simply dilute with tap water. One 
gallon makes up to 90 gallons of food solution. A tea- 
spoonful makes a cup. Whether you've just a small garden 
or a great estate, there's a size for you. 


25¢ 50c $1.00 5 gallons, $4.25 


GALLON $ with complete instructions for grow- 
ing plants in soil or without soil 
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($1.25 West of Mississippi River) 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and $1 (or $1.25) to 
THE KEM PLANT FOOD CORP., 485 Madison Ave., New York 




















BULBS owatiry 
Re-Selected Top-Size Bulbs 


Especially grown for us in Holland. Not 
“Bargain Bulbs.”” You get same sizes and 
quality we supply to leading private estates. 


Our “Get-Acquainted” Offer 
3 Regal Lilies, $8c sy 
3 Madonna Lilies, 98c $1.87 
25 Daffodils (Mixed), $1.98 | All 50 
25 Tulips (Mixed), 98c $2.87 


All Four Items, 56 Bulbs, $4.57 
(A Regular $7.50 Value) 





OUR GUARANTEE — We will replace 
free of cost any Bulbs which fail to 
produce perfect blooms. 











Order at once for best selection. We will 
mail them POSTPAID. 


FREE Catalog and Planting Guide, in color. 
DO N SEED and BULB CORP. 
Dept. A., Paterson, N. J. 


Serving Garden Owners for 50 Years 








THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of ornamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
covering over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 
irises, peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
iums, rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 


Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources of supply. 


An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
DUXBURY MASS. 


















French “#3 


LILACS 


On Own Roots 


Thousands of roots of 
first-class stock, including 
over eighty internationally famous 
varieties of lovely French and Bel- 
gian Lilacs, raised, developed and 
acclimatized by A. M. Brand, are 
offered for Fall planting. Never 
were Lilac roots in better condition, 
thanks to the ideal weather prevail- 
ing this Spring, and never were 
prices more moderate for high grade 
stock. A complete list of the best of 
the older and more popular types 
and all of the new strains, to date, 
are contained in our New 1939 
Catalog. Send for it today. 


Brand’s Prize-Winning 


PEONIES 


This has been a wonderful year for 
peonies, too, and seldom have our roots 
been in better shape for Fall planting. 
We are offering all the fine strains for 
which we are nationally famous and 
many special Brand productions obtain- 
able only from us. The fact that we have 
more than 100,000 roots of all colors, 
types and varieties makes it an easy 
market for our customers. 


FREE: Our New 1939 Catalog 


the best we have so far issued and yours 
for the asking. Write at once and note 
our many bargain selections. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 
142 EAST DIVISION ST. 
FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 





“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’, 























PLANT FOOD 


This complete, timed and balanced 
fertilizer contains all the elements 
necessary for healthy plant develop- 
ment and for the maturing of per- 
fectly finished flowers and fruit. 
“Eureka” is a blend of natural mate- 
rials, scientifically treated by a spe- 
cial process to provide quick response 
without overstimulation. Milled ex- 
tremely fine for easy assimilation, 
free of offensive odor and simple to 
apply. 


Write for Booklet E-915 
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FINE PLANTS 
FOR SHORE AND INLAND GARDENS 


At our famous 300 acre nursery in East Boxford, you 
will find an outstanding and extensive collection of 
choice species especially selected for their beauty, 
hardiness and adaptability. 


oa 
Evergreens, Broadleaf Evergreens, Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs, Groundcover Plants and 
Hardy Herbaceous Perennials are grown by 
thousands for use in fine gardens everywhere. 
om 


May we show you our demonstration planting of 


RECOMMENDED EVERGREEN HEDGES 
Chrysanthemum Fane Kelsey 


is the latest of the many famous plants 
introduced to horticulture by Harlan P. 
Kelsey. Plant now for glorious deep 
pink flowers in October and November. 


Strong plants $4.00 per 10. 
° 


Over Fifty Years of Experience in the Practice of Horticulture 
an Landscape Design 
May we help you with your problems? 
Ask for your free copy of our illustrated catalog. 
® 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Massachusetts Tel. Topsfield 71 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS 
OF Horticulture 


Through our friendly contacts abroad and 
the early placing of orders, we are happy 
to announce that practically all of our 
Bulb shipments have arrived. 
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Your Bulb orders will receive the usual 
prompt attention. May we suggest, how- 
ever, that since early planting of crocus, 
daffodils, tulips, Madonna lilies, and the 
like is highly desirable, you place your 
orders without delay? 


If your BRECK’S 1939 Bulb Cata- 
log has not yet arrived, please 
let us know at once. We want to 
be sure that you get a copy! 











BRECK’S 


CANCUN UNTIL BU ME all linia 
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Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
for one year, beginning es whine 
NAME _ ca 6 we © 0 ee & OS SES ore Bs: ae ee 


ADDRESS 
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Charming American Polemoniums 


MONG the great races of plants of which the American 
continent has an almost exclusive monopoly, polemon- 
iums are among the more important. Yet the genus seems never 
to have become really appreciated in cultivation. The seed lists 
of botanic gardens offer only a few of the many species. An 
inspection of herbarium specimens reveals many unknown 
beauties, including forms of Polemonium ceruleum which far 
surpass the plant grown in gardens, and an Alaskan species 
which, if it is ever introduced, will certainly be in the front 
rank of cultivated plants. Apparently there are no really un- 
desirable species, so that any new name will be worth careful 
trial. 

The seed germinates promptly and profusely, or not at all, 
and the plants attain blooming size in a single season, usually 
without presenting serious cultural difficulties. The young 
plants are, however, extremely sensitive to sunlight, and 
should be kept well shaded for two or three months. A six- 
inch board placed just above the tops of the plants in a row 
in a seedbed was once found necessary to keep alive a particu- 
larly ‘‘touchy”’ lot of seedlings. 

In addition to the familiar P. reptans and P. ceruleum, one 
other species, P. carneum, has become relatively popular in the 
past two or three years. It makes a rather lush ferny plant, a 
foot or so high and much more in width. Perhaps I have had 
a poor form, for it has never impressed me as highly as I had 
expected, and has hardly lived up to its botanical description. 
The shallow, bell-shaped flowers have never been more than 
three-quarters of an inch across, about half the size with which 
Bailey credits them, and their color is a very pale pink, deep- 
ening slightly with age, just a bit too light to be really satis- 
factory. The plant is very insistent on shade, objecting more 
strenuously to sunlight than any primula or gentian which | 
grow. Possibly I have not yet given it enough shade to bring 
out its full beauty, but so far it has just missed being a first- 
rate plant. 

One of my favorites among rock plants is the species I grow 
under the name of P. humile. This is a plant of many aliases, 
and there seems to be no clear description of the species which 
should rightfully bear the name. However, the specimen in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden is so labeled, 
as is a picture of the same plant in an American nursery cata- 
logue, so that one is very likely to obtain the species I have 
by ordering under this name. It is a diminutive plant, whose 
leaves, divided into tiny dark green leaflets, lie close to the 
ground. Loose sprays of clear light blue flowers with large 
white eyes are borne on thin stems for many weeks in early 
Summer. I know of no more cheerful sight than a group of 
these plants in full bloom, low down in the rock garden. Un- 
fortunately, it is slightly temperamental, or possibly short- 
lived even in its natural habitat, and has never survived for 
more than two years in my garden; but it self-sows very con- 
servatively, so that there are always a few plants coming on 
to replace the ones that have passed out during a rainy spell. 

P. pauciflorum is still a rarity and is obtainable only occa- 
sionally from botanic gardens and European dealers. A Mexi- 
can plant, but perfectly hardy and as easy as P. ceruleum, it 
is an example of the many good things that are overlooked 
because of coming from a mild climate. It is the least spec- 
tacular of all the polemoniums I have seen, but has a quiet 
charm and beauty that make it merit a choice location. Its 
flowers are long and tubular, with the lobes spread in a starry 
pattern. The outside of the tube is yellow, slightly tinged with 
red, and the inside is a pale pure yellow. The growth of the 
plant suggests a diminutive and less leafy P. ceruleum so much 
that until the plant bloomed I was almost certain that it would 
prove false. 


—C. R. Worth. 


Groton, N. Y. 
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Water Wisely With 





rrigate without fear of breaking 
>» down tender plants or washing 
away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
nects directly to your garden hose 
—scientifically designed aoe 
head releases water in a steady, 
mtle flow at the base of plants. 
ong handle enables you to water 
back of large flower bed without 
stepping into wet soil or trampling 
on the plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
around roots. 
Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
sive. Every home gardener 
\ needs a Waterwand—if 
Price ‘\. your dealer can’t supply 
$225 \you write 














lie” 





Write* for free 
illustrated folder 





Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 36.D Palo / 





to, Calif. 





Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


| Veltheimia, Ixiolirion, 
| Morea, Eremurus, Lache- 
| nalia, Iris reticulata, Pink 
| Calla, Lewisia brachycalyx, 
| New Giant Pink Oxalis, 

Paradise Lily, Alstroemeria 
| . with many others as 
| unique. Interesting catalog, 
| unusual bulbs, Lily seeds, 
| and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 














BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


p with 
ti\3 7 ESPALIER 


rhe eR. é 
“——" Fruit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches. 
Instructions on care of Espalier “Vine” 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 
Write for catalog and price list. ORDER 
NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY. 

Ask your local nurseryman for 

our genuine Oregon field-grown 

Espalier Fruit Trees. 
U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 

0304 S. W. Vermont Street 

Portland Oregon, U. S. A. 








Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 








LILIUM 


Giganteum Himalaicum 
Large bulbs $1.50 each—Postpaid 


THE LILY GARDENS 











Bellevue Washington 
BRIGHTEN Your Summer Garden 
with DAYLILIES 
Calypso Kwanso fi. pl. 
Cressida Margaret Perry 
Gold Standard Mikado 
Hyperion Ophir 


8 fine Hemerocallis—$7.00 value for $3.50 
Write for Catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


HORTICULTURE 


Recommends Potentilla Fruticosa 
OTENTILLA FRUTICOSA is probably the best of the 


shrubby cinquefoils for cold-climate gardens. It is a native 
in the mountains of many countries, which doubtless accounts 
for its numerous forms; you find, all under the same name, 
shrubs which are low and flat and others which are erect and 
several feet tall, shrubs which thrive in acid soil and others 
which prefer their soil to be calcareous, shrubs with leaves 
which are green above and below and others with leaves which 
are white-woolly underneath. 

In the northeastern states it grows wild in moist pastures. It 
is common in the interior of Alaska, where they call it the 
“Tundra Rose.’’ In the mountains of the western states one 
finds it, as a rule, at timber line, growing among rocks with its 
roots reaching deep into their moisture-retaining crevices. 

In the garden it seems to thrive on wind and will grow in 
really wet soil, although it flourishes just as well in a place 
which looks dry but which has underlying moisture within 
reach of its roots. Its shape is always pleasing, its stems always 
shreddy and its leaves pinnate. There are cream-colored and 
white varieties, but with me these need more care than the type 
which seems to do best when neglected. The type’s yellow 
flowers, flat, an inch across and looking like little single yellow 
roses dot the foliage on some shrubs and on others bloom in 
great profusion, being wreath-like, along the upper sides of the 
upper branches. 

P. fruticosa is deciduous and slow growing. It is supposed to 
blossom all Summer and in the mountains it does have this 
long season, but in my garden it gives me one good burst of 
bloom which lasts through most of May and June and which 
is lovely with the blue of lithospermum glowing beneath and 
close beside it. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


Recognition of Western Plants 


ROM the descriptions and pictures that I have seen of 

Helenium peregrinum, listed as one of the garden novelties 
of 1939, I would venture to say that it is probably a natural 
selection or else a hybrid from H. bigelovi. This plant is a 
native of the Sierra Mountains in California, where it grows 
in damp meadows and along streams at the moderate altitude 
of eight to ten thousand feet. I have not grown the new 
introduction, but I have seen the native in its habitat. Late in 
August or early in September the meadows are covered with 
the golden yellow flowers. From observation, the better plants 
and flowers seem to come from the higher altitudes in their 
range. The flowers are fully as beautiful to me as the gaillardia 
Sun God. 

If my supposition about this new introduction is true, it is 
commendable that another of our natives has at last been 
deemed worthy of a place in the cultivated garden. Our 
western states particularly are full of promising plant material. 
The possibilities for new introductions for many years to come 
are waiting there for some adventurous seedsman or nursery- 
man to recognize them. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. —Thomas Finley Martin. 
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GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


presents, for the first time in this 
country, articles by the noted English 
Explorer and Writer . 


CAPTAIN F. KINGDON WARD 
who has made over 14 expeditions into 
China, Thibet and Asia and brought 
back many new and valuable plants. 


PLANT HUNTING IN THE EASTERN 
HIMALAYAS-—vivid with thrills and 
filled with interest for all gardeners, 
starts in SEPTEMBER. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
SIX MONTHS FOR $1.00 
includes this and other fascinating 

numbers to follow. 


Gardeners’ Chronicle of America H-9 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.00 for your special offer. 
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JUST ARRIVED! 
LILIUM CANDIDUM BULES 


As fine as ever seen, ready for immediate planting to grace 
your garden next June! 


3 sizes, — $2.50, $3.75 and $5.00 per dozen 
How many can we send you, Postpaid? 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 














REPELS DOGS, CATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO, 407 OGEN BLDG., PHILA. PA. 
If it’s an OGEN product 


. —it must be good 











Holland’s Mayflowerin 
Tulips display at the N. Y. 
World's Fair is recognized 
as the most exquisite ar- 
rangement of color har- 
mony ever seen in America, 
STASSEN has selected, 
separately packed and 
labeled IN HOLLAND, 
these very same outstand- 
ing tulips, in collections, 
for YOUR GARDEN: 


Black Eagle King George V The Bishop 


Dido Louis XIV Yellow Giant 
Dillenburg Princ. Elizabeth Zwanenburg 
Rosabella 
Offer A, 5 each of 10 varieties, 15 ppd. 


Offer B, 10 each of 10 varieties, -40 ppd. 
Offer C, 25 each of 10 varieties, $12.30 ope. 
FREE: To introduce Stassen Fantastle ullps, 

* deserving individual display, we include 
3 doz. bulbs FREE with offer C; | doz. FREE 
with offer B; Ye doz. FREE with offer A. 


Send for 1939 Holland Bulb Catalog 
Stassen Floral Gardens Ine., Box 22, Roslyn Hts.,N.Y. 








WORLD’S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 

Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. !|., N. Y. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


This native lavender-blue Phlox blooms in 
May, a foot high. Lovely itself, it is most 
attractive planted with yellow Tulips, Alys- 
sum, Tiarella, or several varieties of Phlox 
subulata. Our stock is not collected; it is 








grown from a single plant selected for its 
pure color and vigorous growth. Plant now. 


10 plants, $1.50; 25 for $3 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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| PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


.. From Insects and Disease 
*©&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
. » spray that gives complete 
—~ plant protection. Positively 
controls blackspot and_mil- 
dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 
ulates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


The All-Purpose Spray 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


DO YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 


Order this feeder new with Its 
wonderful Howes Bird Attrae- 
tor, a selentifie bird lure, a 
bag of special seeds and full 
directions. Only $1.00 postpaid 
east of the Mississippl. Else- 
where $1.25. 


Circular F-26 with many 
photographs on request. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
776 Rachelle Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 


MOSAIC FREE LILIES! 


Read about them in Gardenside Gossip 
which prices them in the 
September issue. 


IT’S FREE. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 
































GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 





FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 ee - 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, b 




















ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


English Wood Anemone, woodland 
soil and shade. Large lavender-blue 
flowers on 8-inch stems, May and 
June. Three for $1.00, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Make your selection from our illustrated 
Fall catalogue which contains cultural 
information and descriptions of over 100 
desirable varieties for Fall planting. 
Write for Your Copy Today 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO, ORE. 


4 IRIS rwice’s Year °2.00 
TWICE A YEAR . 

Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 

lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking 

blue-violet 75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue 5 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 














ROBERT WAYMAN, DEPT. B, BAYSIDE. L.1!.,N.Y. 
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China Orange a Delightful Tree 


OME gardeners like to try unusual flowers and trees, plants 
that lend a touch of enchantment to surroundings. Such 
a plant is the little China orange, Poncirus trifoliata. While it 
is well known as a stock for oranges, it is not common as an 
ornamental tree. It is comparatively hardy and its bright 
green twigs, large fragrant white flowers and beautiful fruits 
deserve a wider acquaintance. The fruits of this little tree are 
most striking. They are larger than a golf ball and have a 
pleasant odor. I saw a bough covered with fruit at a filling 
station near my home and, upon investigation, found that 
the tree was grown from seed from a mature plant in Harper’s 
Ferry, a few miles away. 

My own trifoliate orange dates from that day and has sur- 
vived several Winters, two of them with zero temperatures, 
and many journeys on the shovel, having been moved from 
place to place as it grew larger and needed more room. The 
thorns are sharp, ornamental, and the twigs bright green 
throughout the year. 

The tree drops its leaves, which seems to confuse its classi- 
fication and divide it from the citrex. It grows about as large 
as a sour cherry tree and blooms a little all Summer after the 
first burst of bloom in early Spring, the fruit ripening and 
falling, so that there are flowers and fruits on the tree at the 
same time. The trunk of a mature tree is almost black, making 
a pleasing contrast with the green twigs, fragrant flowers and 
yellow fruits. In April I measured a flower from a well-grown 
tree. It was three and a half inches across and indescribably 
dainty, a little like the flower of the star magnolia. 

Walter Swingle, who has carried on some experiments says 
this orange tree flourishes in rich sandy loam and does not like 
calcareous soils. 

—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Use of Peat Moss With Roses 


XPERIMENTAL work at the Geneva (N. Y.) Experi- 
ment Station has shown that slow starting and poor 
growth of young fruit trees when transplanted to an orchard 
can be improved by the incorporation of moist granulated peat 
moss with the soil in the planting hole. During the Spring and 
early Summer similar tests have been carried on with roses 
planted in soil and peat-soil mixtures of varying moisture 
content. 

The variety Ami Quinard, a well-branching and -growing 
hybrid tea rose budded to Rosa multiflora japonica seedlings, 
served as the test variety. Observations were made not only on 
shoot growth, but also upon the amount of root formation 
and growth as shown by growing the plants in boxes which 
had removable fronts and sheet glass windows. Three different 
moisture conditions were provided, namely, low moisture 
content, medium moisture content, and high moisture content. 

Up to the present, new root development and growth has 
been more active with plants in peat-soil mixtures than in soil 
alone, regardless of the moisture content. Early root develop- 
ment influenced also the total shoot growth and particularly 
the flower production. 

Plants grown in the peat-soil mixture produced their first 
flowers from seven to fifteen days earlier than those grown in 
pure soil. The only exception was with the plants grown in 
soil alone under high moisture content; then the first flowers 
appeared at about the same time as on the plants growing in 
the peat-soil mixtures. 


“The garden glows; 
Against its walls the city’s heart still beats, 
And out from each Summer wind that blows 
Carries some sweetness to the tired streets.” 
—Margaret Deland. 
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Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





HEMEROCALLIS SPECIALS: “Winsome” 
Collection: Curlypate, Modesty, Winsome. 
(Alternate: Shirley) ‘Imperial’ Collection: 
Gold Imperial, Imperator, Lemon King. 
(Alternate: Hyperion). Either set, $2.25 
postpaid. 7 beautiful Japanese iris varie- 
ties, labelled, $1.00, postpaid. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





IRIS — PEONIES — HARDY PEREN- 
NIALS — Very select list at reasonable 
prices. Colchicum Bornmuelleri, large bulbs 
at $2.50 per doz., 25 for $4.00. Elmwood 
Terrace Gardens, Bennington, Vermont. 





OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS — Staged by 
the creator of the famous medal-winning 
arrangements by Tow-Path Gardens: 
Sherman W. Eddy, Landscape Consultant, 
Avon, Connecticut. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA— BLUEBELL. 
Large vigorous roots, $1 for 10, $7.50 for 
100. Postage prepaid. Woodvale Nursery, 
R. 2, Ithaca, Nn » A 





DAYLILIES—Many new and fascinating 
varieties. Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, grower’s prices. Free 
folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





FOR SALE: Norway Spruce; Canadian 
Hemlock; Japanese Yews. Hoyt Farm, 
Cherry St., Wenham, Mass. 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 
Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 
Use one bag per plant. 100 bags $1.00 pre- 
paid. From originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
Tuxedo, New York. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 





ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
this winter. Pot grown Camellias bring a 
wealth of pleasure and new thrills. Easy 
culture. Ask for catalogue “‘H.” “Longview,” 
Crichton, Alabama. 


DAFFODILS: King Alfred bulbs $10.00 a 
bushel. Olympias $8.00, Emperors $6.00, 
garden mixture (six varieties) $7.00 a 
bushel. Price list on request. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Large 
selection of fine plants well budded to bloom 
next Spring. Wholesale and retail. Reid’s 
Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 


HARDY PINK GARDEN AMARYLLIS 

(Lycoris squamigera) .60 each. Old- 

fashioned single blue hyacinths $1.10 per 

—. spears. Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
e, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AVAILABLE FOR permanent position as 
manager or assistant greenhouse and gar- 
dens, private estate. Professional. Experi- 
ence. Excellent references. E. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED: Working Superin- 
tendent. Well versed all branches estate 
work. Expert greenhouse crops, vegetable 
and flower gardens. Landscape construc- 
tion, meving large trees, drainage and water 
systems. Fully understand soils and fertili- 
zers. R. McL., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE SCHOOL GRADUATE, 
employed, wishes greenhouse work under 
experienced gardener-nurseryman. Wage 
secondary experience. Available October 
1. References. G. S., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


























GARDENER: Experienced, fruit, flowers, 
lawns, vegetables, wants situation, private 
estate. Cottage. D. W. S., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, " 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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